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THE HOUSE 
By BENNETT WEAVER 


1. THE PORCH 


Here he would lie to see his fields; 
Here he would sit to count his stock, 

To measure and reckon barley yields, 
Unreckoning the turning clock — 


Until the snow was on his head 
And the milky dim was in his eye, 

And his life function was half dead 
Around a will unset to die. 


The scroll work hung between the posts 
Sent patterned shadows to his face: 

He seemed to sit and talk with ghosts 
That stood or walked about the place. 


And all the meadow was his love, 
And all the clover field his care 

As the great clouds spread out above 
And cast their patterned shadows there. 


Oh, patterned shadows on his brow, 
And patterned shadows on his field! 

Who shall read out the patterns now? 
Tell what the housing furrow yields? 
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2. THE HALL 


Not yet one goes to room and room; | 
He pauses here in chill and gloom. 
A door to left, a door to right — 
The stair goes narrow to the light. 


The musk of funeral drifts about — | 
Or is it musk of bridal rout? 
Or musk, perchance, of bloody birth? | 
An infant spirit back to earth! 

| 


Let him who would not taste of all 
Keep back beyond the entrance hall. 
Still let him turn and rush away 
Into the safety of the day. 


Let him who has not soul to know 
A house, and its ironic woe, 

Turn swiftly backward, hand on heart, 
And with his little fears depart. 


Only for him who would know hell 
And heaven—ah, utter heaven as well — 

Are houses built. You must take all, 
Or turn you, turn you from the hall. 


3. BED ROOM 


‘‘One more river to cross—so tired — ”’ 
His last and very word indeed! 
Then someone, unseen, waiting, fired 
The great torch, pitying his need, 
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And helped him over. Strange and more 
That through his unschooled mind should 
sweep 
The ancient waters! ‘‘From shore to 
shore,’’ 
And on the other shore, to sleep. 


4, THE PARLOR 


Here is the last appraisal made 
Of what man has been, by his friend. 
And yet, draw somewhat close the shade: 
This is the end. This is the end. 


Receive you here your troubled guest, 
O body precious? Here receive 
The few who follow you to rest, 
And mock not shrewdly that they grieve. 


Here with the rose they bring the fly, 
Nor note the fly — the rose so sweet! 

They brood that we are born to die; 
They bend above your coffined feet. 


And here your brothers come, your blood, 
To lift you and your thousand flowers. 
They bear you outward. All the flood 
Has come to full. Hours that were hours. 


Here in a happy other time, 
Like you have all been borne away. 
Across the fields the old bells chime — 
Oh, mother, brother, let us pray! 
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5. CESSATION 


The snow that sifts above the sill 
Shall lie untracked upon the floor; 
For no one comes, or ever will, 
To open up the door. 


And he has peace from the harsh drifts 
That drive between the house and shed: 
Within, without, Cessation lifts 
Her hands to bless the dead. 





NAILS 


By Harry Harrison KRouu 


David Burr shut the door of the log school house, and 
with a slight sigh stepped down to the gray door-stone. 
For the first time all that day he felt a sense of poignant 
loss. It was not at all the feeling he had told himself he 
would have when his work as teacher in this brown room 
was ended. Most of the winter he had thought only about 
the future — about success, making money. He realized 
now that the simple peace about him was a richer treas- 
ure than he had believed. 

The sun drew close to the rim of mountain ridge, and 
hung suspended there, as something within him seemed 
to hang suspended. The cooling evening currents of air 
began to drift down the valley from the top of the moun- 
tain. They stirred about him with ghostly restlessness, 
and wakened to hushed murmurs the new leaves of the 
beech trees. Night was not far off. He left the step and 
crossed the yard. Then he stopped again. The ground 
under the trees was stamped into dusty holes, circled by 
high ridges, beaten into these patterns by the restless 
hoofs of the horses and mules that had been ridden to the 
closing exercises of his school and tied here under the 
blackjacks. The people who an hour since had clumsily 
shaken his hand in farewell would soon be mere frag- 
mentary memories. 


a 
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The red rays sifted through the trees in smoky shafts, 
carrying an odor of wood fires fror: burning trash piles 
up and down the slopes. The Yaunting brute smells 
mingled with the smoke. Again th: twilight winds fluffed, 
loosening the tufts of horse hair caught on the scraggly 
bark of the blackjacks and wafting it away. The vague 
fragrance of young violets drifted from damp sheltered 
spots, followed by the even more elusive flavor of fresh- 
turned earth. To Burr it all seemed a rustic omen, em- 
blematic of his passing from a mountain teacher into a 
man of money and influence. 

He turned down the path, passed the rear of the school 
house, and made his way down the slope through the oak 
and chestnut woods, walking as if in a soft dream. The 
leaves lisped among themselves, as new life murmurs at 
the miracle of finding itself a part of very ancient life. 
He swung around the base of a ledge. Suddenly the val- 
ley opened below him, the sunshine streaming across it, 
though the side of the mountain had fallen into a red- 
blue twilight. Again he seemed to find a harbinger of 
his dreams and plans. 

Sam Meeker’s cabin slumbered in the bottom of the 
valley. David Burr walked slowly down the winding 
path. The waters of the spring gurgled softly as he went 
by the stone drip-tub. At the corner of the garden the 
branches of the seedling peaches tangled through the pal- 
ings and scratched his face. He carefully opened the 
yard gate, which was swung to the posts by strands of 
rusty baling wire. 

Sam Meeker squatted in one corner of the yard at an 
ash pile, left from burning old smokehouse timbers. With 
him squatted Jake Hobkirk, a neighbor youth. David 
crossed the yard to where they sat, and dropped down 
near them in the grass. The two men looked up. 

‘*Howdy, Dave,’’ Meeker greeted David. 

They went on with their labor of scraping among the 
ashes with short sticks and picking up the iron nails they 
uncovered. 
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‘*You is late, Dave,’’ added Meeker, after a moment. 
He picked up a spike, wiped the rust from it on the leg 
of his overalls, and laid it alongside of other spikes on a 
board a foot wide and three feet long. Beside the pile of 
spikes was another pile, containing ten-penny nails. 

‘Yes. I found I hated to leave the old school house, 
after all.’’ 

Meeker sighed with an old man’s cheerful heaviness. 

‘*Yes, I know in reason you did. Lots of things we 
have in this world, and don’t find out we keered for them 
till we don’t have them no longer.’’ He laughed, strok- 
ing his long beard. He turned to Jake Hobkirk. ‘‘Hain’t 
that so, Jake?’’ 

Jake finished an excavation he was making, brought 
forth two nails, then replied leisurely, ‘‘I reckon that’s 
right, Uncle Sammy.’’ He made several semicircular 
strokes with his stick, then straightened. ‘‘Uncle Sam- 
my, we done got about all these nails, seems to me like.’’ 

‘*Yap, looks that way. Wal, we ort to. We been at it 
all day.’’ Meeker shifted his heavy, slow body, and grad- 
ually worked himself into an upright position. His knees 
and hip joints popped. He cast his eyes down upon the 
twin piles of nails, in all perhaps five pounds of ten- 
pennies and four pounds of spikes, and added reflective- 
ly, ‘‘Reckon we’ll just let ’em lay on the board tonight, 
Jake, and take ’em up in the morning.”’ 

‘“Be as good a way as any.’’ 

‘‘Let’s go in, Dave. Maw’s got supper ready by now, 
I reckon.”’ 

The sun had set. In the fading glow David washed 
hands and face in a wide half-gourd, at the shelf just 
outside the kitchen door. He lathered his hands with a 
molasses-like soap from a can above the shelf, and dried 
upon a coarse homespun towel. He heard Sam Meeker 
and Jake Hobkirk, who had entered, sit down at the table. 
To and fro from the fireplace to the table came the soft 
patter of Ludie Meeker’s bare feet, as she set out the 
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plates and dishes and carried the food from the cook pots 
and ash skillets. 

‘*Ludie, gal, fotch the lamp and light it,’’ David heard 
the girl’s mother say. 

He entered. Old Sam sat at the head of the table. 
Jake Hobkirk had been given David’s accustomed seat 
at the old man’s right. Two stolid, lazy figures they were, 
the flicker of the brass lamp playing among the crags and 
vales of their features, and making them look as peace- 
ful as the mountains from whose loins they had sprung. 

David gave Ludie a quick look. Her face was brilliant 
with the flush of the hot little room and her hurrying 
steps. Her body had the boyish narrowness of imma- 
turity. There was a haunting economy about her height- 
ened by the clinging, coarse, homespun outer garment. 
Her bare brown legs and feet were like those of a sculp- 
tured figure by Saint Gaudens in the fine arts depart- 
ment of the college where David had taken his degree. 

She stood waiting for David to sit. Just back of Ludie 
the mother grimaced a toothless invitation. 

‘‘Set there, Davie. There, at the end of the bench, by 
Ludie.”’ 

Without comment at the change, David obeyed. 

‘‘T give you the blue-cracked plate, Davie,’’ added the 
old woman, a smile torturing her mummied face. ‘‘ You 
allus said you thought it was so purty.’’ 

They began to eat, old Sam noisily, his attention ab- 
sorbed in disposing of the spring turnip greens and 
boiled bacon and cornbread. Jake Hobkirk ate with re- 
straint, embarrassed by the presence of the school teach- 
er. At intervals Jake looked across the table at Ludie. 
It seemed to David this look was a hungrier one than that 
which he directed at times to his plate. 

Along the smoked walls played their shadows. The 
grotesque forms dawdled with the strings of dried pep- 
pers, little bags of garden seed, and bundles of sweet- 
corn and popcorn hanging close up under the loft. An 
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odd fancy took possession of David. The dried peppers 
were these simple folk. Meeker, his wife, and Jake Hob- 
kirk — not Ludie — were dried husks, with the fire of 
life gone out of them —if fire had ever been in them. 
For himself, David felt he was the germ of the corn, and 
the years ahead of him were the fields and seasons and 
suns which should bring his abilities to fruit. 

‘You won’t be eating along with us many more times, 
Davie.’’ 

Mrs. Meeker’s voice was remorseful with the reconcili- 
ation of one who has seen others come and go, and has 
learned to bear the loss. 

Ludie’s brown face fell, but David thought he saw Jake 
Hobkirk’s manner brighten distinctly. 

‘‘You’ll be thinking of us sometimes, won’t ye, 
Davie?’’ 

‘‘T’ll be thinking of you many times — always,’’ he 
answered. He was very earnest. 

Old Meeker drank half a cup of coffee and wiped his 
mouth on the wristband of his sleeve. 

‘‘Tt’s been mighty peaceful with you with us, Davie,’’ 
he added. 

‘And I have found it a joy, too,’’ replied David, deep- 
ly moved. 

They finished the meal. Sam Meeker and Jake rose 
from the table. Ludie deftly began to pile up the dishes 
and to rake the crumbs from the table into a flat black 
pan. Meeker disappeared into the darkness of the liv- 
ingroom. But Jake paused irresolutely at the kitchen 
door, faced back, and looked at Ludie. David felt the 
young mountaineer was wanting very much to have the 
kitchen empty, and Ludie alone. But David had no in- 
tention of leaving. Jake saw this, turned abruptly about, 
and passed to the front porch, where Meeker had gone 
to smoke. 

Ludie paused in her work the instant Jake’s broad 
back had disappeared. She gave David a quick look, 
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eyes grave and wide. She hastily laid the dishes into a 
cedar wash-tub, untied her apron, and laid the garment 
over the back of a chair. 

‘‘T’ll wash up the dishes first thing in the morning, 
maw.”’ 

‘*Well,’? said Mrs. Meeker, without looking up from 
stirring the coals into a heap in the cook-place, and 
shoveling ashes over them. 

‘‘Come on,’’ whispered Ludie. She caught David’s 
hand as she passed through the door and pulled him into 
the yard. 

The moon was just rising over the distant ridge of 
mountains. The glow slowly reddened, shifted from pale 
yellow to brilliant greenish gold. The garden palings 
separated themselves from the shadows of the peach 
trees into upright shafts, like spears dipped with bronze. 
David and Ludie passed through the gate, Ludie lifting 
the clumsy contraption with care, and closing it softly 
behind them, to keep the rusty groan from betraying 
their escape. She nodded towards the porch. 

‘‘He’s out there waiting for me.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ David nodded. ‘‘I knew he had come to 
see you.’’ 

She shut her hands tight. ‘‘I hate him — hate him!”’ 

The cows stared at them as they went across the shad- 
ow of the barn. The incense of stirred hay in the loft 
and old corn in the crib fanned David’s face. 

‘‘Let’s keep in the dark,’’ cautioned Ludie. 

She drew him around the corner of the barn, away 
from the path that went winding up the lighted slope. 
They picked their way among the rocks fringing the edge 
of the stream. Thus they got out of the open into the 
gloom of the walnut timber on the shaded side of the 
ridge. She dropped closer to him now. He put his arm 
around her. But it was not easy walking in this hamp- 
ered fashion, and after a moment he released her. The 
drift of cool air sweeping down the hollow engulfed them, 
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mellow with ground odors. But when they clambered a 
short distance up the steep hillside, the air became gentle 
and warm. Here they found a calf trail, which they fol- 
lowed tortuously to the top of the mountain, David help- 
ing Ludie over the steep ledges not because she could not 
climb them easily alone, but to place his hands upon her 
body. 

Reaching the top of the beetling ledge, they sank upon 
the grass and dandelion blooms that grew to the very 
edge of the shale. Below them, a dusky smudge against 
the lemon-green of the wheat, huddled the cabin and 
stable and cribs and lot, as children fall aimlessly to sleep 
across their beds when the mother is not there to tell 
them where to lie. 

The valley and homestead; the shadowy side of the 
ridge, marked by dull zigzag terraces beaten out by the 
hoofs of grazing animals, and now dimly glowing with 
the soft drizzle of fireflies; the rising moon, making little 
dizzy movements through a scale cloud; the odors of de- 
caying mold, apple blooms, and crushed grass; the brood- 
ing mountains far over against the southern sky — they 
wove a spell over David. For a single moment he knew 
he loved tenderly the girl at his side. 

‘‘Ludie!”’ 

Her eyes grew wide as she looked at him, and her lips 
parted. He put out a swift, impulsive hand, caught her 
arm, and drew her close to him. The tangled masses of 
her black hair fell over her shoulders with an odd sem- 
blance of the weeds of a child-widow. He raised her face 
and kissed her. A dry pine cone, varnished by sun and 
wind, lay upon the ground at his hand, and he picked it 
up, dusted the grains of sand from between the seed 
sheaves, and using it as a rude comb, he parted her hair. 
For some moments of solemn silence he fashioned the 
dark strands into vain and intricate patterns about her 
face, while she looked up at him from the dewy mountain- 
blue of her eyes and smiled. But she finally stopped him, 
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caught his hands, disarranged the patterns he had cre- 
ated, and wove her hair in ropes through his fingers and 
bound them tight. 

‘‘T’m tying you forever to me,’’ she said. 

He answered nothing. Apparently she was not dis- 
pleased by his silence. She soon undid the bindings 
from his fingers and added, 

‘‘But I can never tie you tome. You have to go. Well, 
go ’way and leave me, if you mind to. It will always 
trouble me.’” 

The mellow air brought the distant bark of a dog, the 
crow of a cock in a tree down at the barnlot, and the 
lonely echo of a horned owl hooting in a hollow tree far 
over the mountain. In the bettom of the marshy hollow 
the glow-worms gave a ghostly light. Harbingers of 
coming rain — all these signs. The girl stirred in his 
arms. Suddenly she straightened vehemently and 
caught her arms about his neck. The palms of her hands 
where they touched his flesh were cold and faintly 
clammy. 

‘‘When God made the mountings, He made it so!’’ 
She was rapt and intense. ‘‘He made you to go away, 
and me to stay. Maybe it ort to be that way. I don’t 
know. All I do know is that I hate God for it!’’ 

When she had ceased speaking, and her body had 
sagged again, David became aware that her palms now 
were hot and dry. 

For a moment the word that would have made her his 
throughout all time trembled upon his lips. Peace with 
her in the purple-blue of the mountains, the red-gold of 
summer sunshine, the lemon-gold of moonlight. What 
had his ambitions to offer half so sweet? But the next 
instant he hushed within him even the bare thought. He 
had a swift vision of old Sam Meeker scraping through 
the long hours of the day in a pile of ashes for fifteen 
cents’ worth of burnt iron nails. The notion kindled a 
kind of dumb horror inside of him. Two men, sitting in 
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a pile of ashes, scraping with two sticks, searching for 
rusty nails. Ludie could not be different from them, for 
she was of the same clay. In the morning of her life she 
might be beautiful — she was beautiful. Her body was 
warm and soft and strong. But the beauty would pass, 
and the body would grow cold and hard and weak. After 
that only the soul would remain, and that soul would be 
a little stick, with which she digged in the ash-beds of 
life for rusty nails. 

He forced back the words which would have made her 
his. 

Jake Hobkirk and Sam Meeker were still sitting on the 
porch, talking in monosyllables, when David and Ludie, 
subdued, returned to the cabin. Ludie entered at the 
kitchen door and went directly to her room under the 
roof. David walked around the house and mounted the 
front steps, sinking down upon the top one. Jake Hob- 
kirk looked at him strangely, causing David to stir in 
vague, half-guilty uneasiness. When Hobkirk twisted 
his head to peer into the house, David felt immeasurably 
relieved. After a while Jake apparently realized that he 
would not see Ludie that night. He rose clumsily, in 
shambling disappointment, said good night, and took his 
leave. Meeker knocked the ashes from his pipe, placed 
it between the cracks of the porch logs, and stirred his 
big, slumbrous body. 

‘‘Reckon, Dave, I’ll be turning in.’’ 

David followed him into the living-room. The place 
was dimly alight from the reflected sheen of the high 
moon. On the low corded bed the old woman snored 
gently. David pushed open the door of the shed-room 
where he slept, entered, and sank upon the edge of his 
cot. His brain was still confused with what had hap- 
pened up the mountain. He fancied he heard a sob from 
the roof-room, Ludie’s room. He hoped his ears were 
mistaken. He did not want to think of Ludie weeping. 
He did not want to think of anything. 
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He rose at last, removed his clothing, and lay back 
down upon the cot. For an hour he tumbled restlessly, 
then slipped into slumber. 

When he woke, the rain had come —a turbulent spasm 
of mountain weather, come with no more warning than 
the bark of dog, crow of the cock, hoot of the owl, or the 
ghost-glow of the worms in the marsh. The lightning 
flared across the square window, blue-white and blinding. 
The details of his room stood out like frightened things 
driven against the wall: an old trunk, piled high with 
quilts, at one end of the room; Ludie’s school books re- 
posing on a shelf; an ancient hair sofa, a concession to 
his own comfort; an enlarged portrait of old Meeker, 
when he was hardly more than a boy, wearing a Federal 
uniform —the frame tarnished and mussy with fly 
specks. 

None of these things had ever seemed shabby or sorry 
to David. They were a part of this eventless life in the 
mountain country. Not even the storm-setting, with its 
grim thunders staggering down the mountains and stum- 
bling off the crags into the deep ravines with jolts of 
beat-out breath, and the livid blades of lightnings sliver- 
ing the black skies, made them seem out of place or out 
of keeping. Above his head the rain beat upon the clap- 
boards in a dull monotone, except at those moments when 
the gusts of wind swept the fall slantwise, leaving only 
the sound of water pouring off the eaves. For an hour 
this battle of cloud and mountain rose and fell. Then 
the rain went away. The lightning faded. The mutter 
of thunder withdrew, became only a faint groan in the 
southwest, finally died away altogether. David turned 
over on his cot, and soon fell asleep again. 

Dawn came, finding the earth fresh and cleansed. 
David heard Meeker get out of bed and put on his shoes. 
Then David rose. The old man walked heavily back into 
the kitchen and stirred a fire from the coals under the 
ashes in the cook-place. David made his way into the 
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yard. The blades of young wheat beyond the fence stood 
erect and serene, spangled with moisture. The board 
upon which Meeker had placed the nails had been caught 
in the overflow and swept across the yard to a sinkhole, 
into which it had slid at an acute angle, and now lay 
stranded amidst a drift of twigs, chips, and dead grass 
roots. The rise had been easy enough to hold the cargo 
of nails intact until the board had met the catastrophe 
at the hole. David looked across the yard for some of the 
nails, but found none. He then peered into the hole. 
The shaft was deep and dark; he could not see the bot- 
tom. He knew the nails were forever lost in the refuse 
and mud at the bottom. 

After breakfast David prepared to take his leave. It 
was a ten-mile walk down the mountain to the railroad 
station, and the train ran at eleven. He got his valise 
out of his room, setting it upon the steps. Sam Meeker 
leaned against the door facing, a heavy, unemotional 
figure. Just behind him Sam’s wife stood tremulously. 
She fumbled with her apron, then raised one corner and 
wiped from the network of wrinkles at her mouth the in- 
delible stain of snuff. 

‘Good by, Uncle Sammy and Aunt Mame.’’ 

David stepped past Meeker to the old woman. He 
stooped, kissing the hollow sunken mouth which she had 
cleansed for him. 

‘‘T want to see Ludie.’’ 

‘‘She’s back in the cook-room, Davie.’’ 

David walked through the living-room to the kitchen. 
Ludie leaned passively against the mantel. Her down- 
cast eyes were upon the pot hanging over the coals. At 
his entrance she lifted her gaze, holding it gravely upon 
him, but she moved not at all from the position in which 
he had found her. He took her brown hands and held 
them tight. Would she cry? —he wondered. But her 
lips betrayed no tremor. 

As a dream sometimes shifts, he saw a vision. It was 
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of this sweet body years from that moment — Ludie as 
Jake Hobkirk’s wife, shading her eyes in a cabin door, 
or straightening wearily from her work in the fields to 
watch a passing stranger along the road, or crooning 
her babe to sleep in the hot twilight. 

Then he had an irritated feeling that Ludie had known 
much longer than he that this moment of parting was 
foredoomed from the beginnings of time, and she was 
even better prepared for it than he. 

‘Good by, Ludie.’’ 

He kissed her. 

‘‘Good by, Davie.’’ 

He released her from his arms. He walked quickly 
out, leaving her leaning against the mantel, looking into 
the fire. At the steps he picked up his grip, turned at 
the gate to wave his hand at the old people, then strode 
swiftly down the path and out of sight. 





WINTER PEACE 


By Nora B. CUNNINGHAM 


There is not one leaf left now, and the winds are still; 
Their work is done, and the trees stand naked and black, 
And the twilight sky is clean, and the frozen pool 

Is dull and white, and gives no image back. 


If earth would only stay cold and naked and clean, 

Nor water unfreeze to mirror the troubled skies, 

Nor young leaves grow for the wind’s cruel pleasuring, 
Nor hopes put forth, to wither at last to lies. 








THREE POEMS 
By Lee ANDREW WEBER 
THE BALLAD OF THE WISDOM TOOTH 


I have no need for a wisdom tooth. 
T’ll pull it out and keep my youth, 


And then I will forget about it — 
I can eat my bread without it. 


If I choose, I’ll spend my time 
Living like a nursery rhyme. 


The Cow jumped over the Moon, and I 
Waved at him as he went by. 


I stood on tiptoes: ‘‘Won’t you please 
Bring me back a piece of cheese? 


It makes a very tasty spread 
To put on slices of white bread.’’ 


The Cow was kind; he brought me back 
Some cheese inside a paper sack. 


I spread it on with my right thumb. 
I thanked the Cow, and gave him some. 


After he ate the bread and cheese, 
He wiped the crumbs from off his knees, 


And then he said, ‘‘ What pleases me 
Is prodigal simplicity.’’ 














THREE POEMS 


WE GO WALKING 


1 


A new green shoot has pierced a last year’s leaf 
Indifferent as laughter piercing moldy grief. 


2 


Look where the hillocks curve and dip 
Into a chalice for the wind god’s lip. 


3 
When we raid the orchard, and divide the loot, 
Give me the blossoms. You may have the fruit. 
+ 


The brook is flowing round the hill. 
You wonder where it runs below? 
If we sit and watch it go, 

We may send it where we will. 


LULLABY 


Sally’s put her curlers on, and the fire is dying, 
The hound-dog’s sleeping by the stove where the old cat’s 


lying, 


And the wind is doing too 
What a sleepy boy should do, 


Boy should do, 
Sleepy boy. 


dreaming, 


The lights are dimming in the town, 


The sleepy wind is lying down, 


Lying down, 
Sleepy boy. 
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(To be sung to the accompaniment of a steaming tea-kettle.) 


Sally’s winding her alarm, the fire is scarcely gleaming, 
The hound-dog’s snoring by the stove and the old cat’s 
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By GLENN Warp DrEsBACH 
THE WELL 


He knew the silver root the springs 





Pushed through the gloom of rock to grow 


An airy spray of silver wings 
Into the brook, a mile below. 


And where he chose to dig his well 

He met the stream, as he had guessed, 
Like echoes of a silver bell 

In ancient aisles, along the crest. 


And in the filling well he tossed 
A shining pebble, just to see 

The circles spread until they crossed — 
And watched how full the well would be. 


An oak was there. From oak and well 

He started furrows through the loam — 
And saw down rippled pastures swell 

The widened circles of a home. 


AUTUMN COBWEBS 


The wind in leaves was all the sound 
We saw unbroken cobwebs wait 

Along the little lane, and found 
Unbroken cobwebs at the gate. 


Unbroken cobwebs at the door 
And taut across the shadowed stair! 
And brushed aside, they clung once more 
Still clung when we would leave them there! 
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From stone to weed they reached, and screened 
A path along the orchard wall; 

We found them on a ladder leaned 
Among the apples left to fall. 


They had no strength against our will — 
But after we had left them there 

How long it was we felt them still 
And brushed aside the empty air! 
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Drums, is a real experience of the place and period. The cen- 
tral character is very genuine and consistent, and as in Drums 
is delineated fully and sympathetically. Indeed, the heroes of 
the two novels are so much alike that they tend to merge into 
each other in the reader’s memory. Many of the minor char- 
acters are real and delightful — notably the parents of James 
Fraser, and many of his fellow-soldiers. There is a surprisingly 
large number of vividly realized incidents. 

In parts of the book the reader feels that Boyd is attempting 
too definitely to ‘‘do’’ the whole Civil War. Half the bulk of 
the volume precedes the hero’s enlistment, yet the latter por- 
tion covers several campaigns, describes three battles in detail, 
extends over long prison experiences, and narrates the general 
events of the end of the war. The proportion does not seem 
quite right. The mood of ‘‘marching on’’ is well established in 
certain finely written chapters, but it does not dominate the 
book as it well might. Further adverse criticism might be di- 
rected toward the ending, which savors of the conventional ro- 
mantic denouement and spoils a little of the strong truth of the 
book. But it is a fine piece of work, admirable in that it gives 
the Southern side, admirable in its concrete presentation of 
social and economic factors before and during the war, admir- 
able intrinsically as story: a splendid historical novel. 

J.T. F. 
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Half-Gods. By Murray SHEEHAN. (Dutton, $2.50.) There is 
not much to be said for Mr. Sheehan. In this story, which details 
the experiences of a centaur born upon a Missouri farm, the 
author has been interested chiefly in the sensational aspects of 
the situations in which his half-god finds himself. An artist 
might conceivably have made a beautiful thing out of such a 
conception ; Mr. Sheehan has made farce and burlesque out of it. 
F. L. M. 


The Story of a Wonder Man, Being the Autobiography of Ring 
Lardner. (Scribner, $1.75.) One good thing about this book 
is that it is short. Mr. Lardner knows what the soul of wit is, 
and he knows that nonsense is best appreciated when it comes 
in small doses. I have had some chuckles out of this mock-auto- 
biography, and that is all its author intended. The real Lardner 
wonder-man is found in his short stories rather than in his syn- 
dicate work. F. L. M. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Mark Van Doren. (The Lit- 
erary Guild of America, $1.50.) Tristram. By Epwin ARLING- 
TON Rosinson. (The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) Those who 
accuse Edwin Arlington Robinson of an intentional, almost 
sinister obscurity, will have a boon in this little volume on the 
poet by Mark Van Doren, a critic noted for his lucid, straight- 
forward, unsumptuous style. Like Ben Ray Redman in his 
criticism of Robinson published last year, Mr. Van Doren dis- 
misses another fallacy which the public cherishes — that the 
poet’s philosophy is one of grim, unrelieved pessimism. On the 
contrary, ‘‘He has given expression to as radiant and sinewy a 
set of speculations as any modern poet has done — and he is as 
far as anyone from the cheaper varieties of gloom.’’ 

In Tristram, as Mr. Van Doren points out, Robinson has 
chosen a more simple, passionate and direct theme than was to 
be found in its allied predecessors, Merlin and Lancelot. In it 
he has waived the dim, incalculable influences which poison and 
corrode the characters of Avon’s Harvest and Roman Bartholow, 
has abandoned for the most part his peculiar abracadabra of 
significant words — Time, the Light, Fate, and the Word, for 
the more universal, less difficult and inscrutable theme of tor- 
tured love. Tristram himself is done with sureness and fire. 
Yet neither the dark Isolt, she whom Tristram loved with a 
doomed certainty, nor Isolt of the White Hands, who accepted 
his pity in the name of love, quite compare with the seductive 
Vivien of Merlin. When one has finished this ardent story of 
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two of the greatest lovers of legend, he is ready to concur with 
Mr. Van Doren in his surmise that Robinson’s treatment of the 
tale is probably the best we have had since the Middle Ages, and 
is tempted to omit further criticism in agreement with St. 
Augustine, ‘‘The divine miracles are to be admired, not dis- 
cussed. ”’ E. M. H. 


A Fiddler in Barly. By Rosert NatHan. (McBride, $2.00.) 
Slighter than Jonah, and less finished than Autumn, this book 
is a delightful experience in the reading, but not one to make 
the reader rate Nathan higher than he has before. The animals 
are quite the most vivid and interesting characters in the book. 
I am glad that Mr. Nathan has followed in this matter a line 
struck out in Jonah, for he does this satirical personification of 
birds and beasts so delightfully that one is eager for more of it 
than he gives. His descriptsion of a cock-fight, in A Fiddler in 
Barly, from the point of view of one of the principals, is a most 
interesting passage. The lovely prose of the earlier books is 
present in this new volume, with the same humor and the same 
profound response to the moods of earth. This volume is very 
gladly put on the shelf of the lover of Robert Nathan’s work — 
in which group I am happy to include myself — even though it 
is not likely to be taken down so frequently as some of its pre- 
decessors. oT we 


Sonnets. By Amory Hare. (Macmillan, $1.25.) This is not a 
great sonnet sequence, but it contains some lovely sonnets, and 
expresses as a whole emotion and reflection which satisfy the 
reader as genuine. There are very few real lapses in poetical 
form, but there is a considerable number of sonnets in which 
figures are rather strained, or intention is obscure. The volume 
is composed of several small groups, not always clearly related. 
One of the least successful of these groups is the first, in which 
the figure of death as the ‘‘Black Cat,’’ and human beings as 
scampering mice, is carried through a number of poems. In one 
of these occurs the one unforgivable bad rhyme of the volume: 
‘*And seize the single treasure time allows —- 
The vital instant to the fearless mouse.’’ 
The best of these groups seems to me that composed of sonnets 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Of these I quote the 
fourteenth : 
‘*Yet as in youth I saw the gilded glass 
Upon the shelves with dust upon its cheek, 
Then stumbled on the chipped cup in the grass 
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That served the clear spring bubbling by the creek, 
I wondered then, as now, which vessel knew 
Greater containment of earth’s purity, 
The broken cup washed by the sun and dew, 
Or those frail goblets in security. 
I only know you keep the broken cup 
Beside the hidden spring beneath the hill, 
And, for its frailty, you lift it up 
With gentle hands to lips grown gentler still, 
Drinking earth’s essence from the clay you hold 
As if it were a chalice wrought of gold.’’ 
J.T. F. 


From Man To Man, or Perhaps Only . . . By OLivE ScHREIN- 
ER. (Harper, $2.50.) Since the publication of the letters of 
Olive Schreiner, it has been known that she left unfinished at 
her death in 1920 a novel on which she had worked intermitten- 
ly for forty-five years, the original idea having come to her when 
she was camping in a tent near the Kimberly Diamond Diggings 
in 1873. The novel went through a large number of metamor- 
phoses of title and form, but the theme remained the same, and 
grew out of the life-long, consuming desire of the author to 
bring wider understanding to the desires and needs of women. 
In 1884 she wrote to Havelock Ellis: ‘‘Of course the subject of 
my book is prostitution and marriage. It is the story of a pro- 
stitute and of a married woman who loves another man, and 
whose husband is sensuous and unfaithful. When I’ve got this 
work off my soul I shall look round at other sides of life.’’ 

The backgrounds of the story, both on the farm, at Cape Town, 
and in London are always firmly present, but never obtrusive. 
Two sisters grew up on a sunny, peaceful African farm — lovely 
Bertie, who never meant to do wrong in her life, but whose mind 
was putty in the grip of any positive personality, and Rebekah 
whose clear, inner consistency and strength had been wrought 
by thought and self-discipline. The true artistic courage of the 
author is proved by her ability to let the reader down, inch by 
awful inch, into the ruin of Bertie, into the crisis of Rebekah’s 
life when she knows finally that her husband is temperamentally 
unfaithful. This unfinished, almost unrevised book is strong 
enough, buoyant enough, to carry along with it the author’s un- 
disguised sociological and artistic theories, what she liked to call 
her ‘‘ribbed writing’’ because ‘‘it goes up and down”’ like knit- 
ting stiches. Surely she was unhampered by any other writer’s 
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ideas of fitness or propriety with her quaint chapter headings — 
‘*How Baby-Bertie Went A-Dancing,’’ ‘‘ How the Rain Rains In 
London.’’ 

Those who are wont to extenuate American letters because of 
pioneer conditions will find little evidence or parallel in the 
works of either Olive Schreiner, or another South African writer 
— Sarah Gertrude Millin. During the period when Olive 
Schreiner was writing her great book about stern, undeniable 
facts in the relation of the sexes in a newly developed South 
Africa, the output in America was characterized by volumes like 
‘‘Emmy Lou — Her Book and Heart’’, ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch’’, ‘‘Some Women’s Hearts’’, ‘‘St. Elmo’’ which 
made their little flutter and were forgotten or placed on the 
juvenile shelves. This strange, unfinished novel stands solidly 
up to life, and will continue to stand when many a glossy com- 
pleted one has fallen. E. M. H. 


Ballads of the Singing Bowl. By Marsorre ALLEN SEIFFERT. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) This is a highly individual volume of poems. 
Its distinctiveness is not primarily a matter of the form, though 
the form is interesting and important. Mrs. Seiffert uses the 
ballad measures with a sure dexterity, obtaining frequently the 
true ballad quality in rhythm and diction. It seems to me that 
she triumphs in this difficult undertaking; and I am once more 
impressed by the rich variety of opportunities awaiting the 
modern poet in the field of narrative verse. 

But the intellectual and emotional qualities of Mrs. Seiffert’s 
work are more important than the formal. She writes with a 
profound sense of the ironic in human life and especially in love, 
with a strong consciousness of the frustrating and destroying 
forces of evil and death, with a perverse delight in pain. There 
is an active awareness of beauty in all her work, but it is fre- 
quently of beauty as an abstract principle rather than as con- 
crete manifestation: her poems are not rich in joyous and ap- 
preciative detailed observation of beautiful objects or events. 
Perhaps the dominating quality among all these is courage, a 
personal and resolute independence which reaches recklessness. 

I find many poems which I should like to mention especially. 
‘The Red Shawl’’ is surely one of the best, a true ballad. ‘‘Cou- 
gar’’ has the authentic ballad quality; its last stanza is pure 
magic. ‘‘Sailor Lars’’ is rich in outrageously colorful action. 
I am glad there are a few lyrics. Of these I like ‘‘ Ballad of the 
Autumn Faun’’ best: 
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The earth shivers with helplessness 
When the last autumn faun runs by; 
Beneath the quick, indifferent caress 
Of those small hoofs, it gives no cry. 


More than the sigh of the wind, the light 
Whisper of curled brown ieaves that lift 
Under the flickering swift 
Hoofs of the faun in flight. 


When the dancing hoofbeats are lost 
In silence, come the slow 

Creeping footsteps of the frost 

And the bitter kiss of the snow. 


Altogether this is a book which will be remembered and returned 
to — an arresting and individual achievement. | A 
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